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Through fields whose thrifty occupants abide

As in a dear and chosen banishment

"With every semblance of entire content ;

So kind is simple Nature, fairly tried!

Yet he whose heart m childhood gave his troth

To pastoral daless then set with modest farms,

May learn, if judgment strengthen with his growth,

That not for Fancy only, pomp hath charms ;                 *

And, strenuous to protect from lawless harms

The extremes of favored life, may honour both.

The two noblest of modern public gardens in England are
tliose at Kensington and Kew. Kensington Gardens were
begun by King William the III, but were originally only twenty-
six acres in extent. Queen Anne added thirty acres more. The
grounds were laid out by the well-known garden-designers, Lon-
don and Wise.'" Queen Caroline, who formed the Serpentine Hirer
by connecting several detached pieces of water into one, and set
the example of a picturesque deviation Troni the straight line,t
added from Hyde Park no less than three hundred acres which
were laid out by Bridgeman. This was a great boon to the

* Addison in the 477th number of the Spectator in alluding to Kensington
Gardens, observes ; "I think there are as many kinds of gardening as poetiy ;
our makers of parterres and flower gardens are epigrammatists and sonnet -
teers in the art; contrivers of bowers and grottos, treillages and cascades, are
romance writers. "Wise and London are our heroic poets ; and if 1 may sin-
gle out any passage of their works to commend I shall take notice of that
part in the upper garden at Kensington, which was at first nothing but a
gravel pit. It must have been a fine genius for gardening that could have
thought of forming such an unsightly hollow unto so beautiful an area and
to have hit the eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as that which it
is now wrought into."

+ Lord Bathurst, aays London, informed Daines Barrington, that he
(Lord Bathurst) was the first who deviated from the straight line in sheets of
water by following the lines in a valley in widening a brook at Eyskins, near
Colnbrook ; and Lord Strafford, thinking that it was done from poverty or
economy asked him to own fairly how little more it would have cost him to
have made it straight. In these days no possessor of a park or garden has
the water on his grounds either straight or square if he can make it resemble
the Thames as described by Wordsworth:

The river wanders at its own sweet will,

, Horace Walpole in his lively and pleasant little work on Modern Garden-
ing almost anticipates this thought, Iix commending Kent's style of land-
scape-gardening he observes: " The gentle stream was taught to serpentine a,t